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Basic Literacy Programs for Adults: A National Survey 

Wayne Otto and David Ford 
Researcli and Development Center 
for Learning and Re-Education 
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In the early spring of 1966 we began a critical evaluation of 
materials available for teaching basic reading to illiterate and 
marginally literate adults. The present survey was begun when we 
decided that it would be useful to know more about the programs in 
which such materials were being used. We set out first to find 
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^The research and development reported herein was performed pur- 
suant to a contract with the United States Office of Education* 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare under the provisions 
of the Cooperative Research Program, Center No. C-03/ Contract 
OE 5-10-154. 

^A paper read at the National Reading Conference annual meeting, 
St. Petersburg, Florida, December 1-3, 1966. 
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out what \7as being clone at the state level, but it soon became 
apparent that specific information could be obtained only from 
direct contact with local programs. The purpose, then, was to ob- 
tain specific information about basic education programs for 
adults, and the end result was this survey of selected local pro- 
grams in 36 states. 



Procedure 

Letters of inquiry regarding adult basic education programs 
were sent to state directors of adult education in all 50 states. 
Local programs v;cre selected from lists provided by state 
directors \;ho responded. Total responses to questionnaires sent 
to selected local programs are given by state in Table 1. 

Responses are not from a systematically chosen sample of 
programs; but, instead, they are responses from states and from 
local programs that had Title Ilb programs underway and that chose 
to respond to our questionnaires. This, of course, limits the 
generality of the data. But, in defense of the method, it must be 
pointed out that during a time when new programs are being insti- 
gated each day even a systematic sampling with forced responses 
would have carried similar limitations. Also, the percentage of 
responses to questionnaires to local programs was high, approxi- 
mately 71 percent. 

Perhaps the reason for the high response rate v/as the brevity 
of the questionnaire. The form comprised less than two pages and, 
in general, responses to items were simply check marks or two or 
three word statements. We sought the following information: 
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TABLE 1 



Program Sampled by State 



State 


Number of 
Respondents 


State 


•Number of 
Respondents 


Arizona 


13 


1 Nebraska 


3 


Arkansas 


17 


1 Nevada 


7 


California 


14 1 


9 New Hampshire 


6 


Colorado 


9 


I New Jersey 


10 


Connecticut 


14 


New Mexico 


a 


Florida 


9 


New York 


22 


Georgia 


7 


North Carolina 


23 


Hawaii 


5 


Oklahoma 


4 


Ulinois 


11 


Oregon 


14 


Iowa 


12 


Pennsylvania 


19 


Kansas 


7 


Pvhode Island 


8 


Kentucky 


15 


Tennessee 


8 


Maine 


12 


Utah 


5 


Maryland 


14 


Virginia 


7 


Massachusetts 


8 


Washington 


11 


Michigan 


11 


West Virginia 


9 


Minnesota 


3 


Wisconsin 


4 


Missouri 


14 


Wyoming 


4 


Total Programs Sampled * 367 
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location of the px'ograni, length of time the program had been in 
operation, prior education and sex of enrollees, level of in- 
struction provided, total enrollment and materials used. 

All results were in by June, 1966. The data, then, provide 
descriptive information regarding 367 adult basic education pro- 
grams in 36 states in the spring of 1966. Modesty and reality 
prohibit grandiose claims, but the results are interesting and, 
we hppe, worth noting. 

Results and Discussion 

Results of the survey are summarized in a series of tables. 
Grand totals given in the tables are not always equal because 
they reflect total respondents to specific items on the question- 
naire. Respondents did not always give information in regard to 
each item. We thought that older, established programs might have 
certain characteristics that would set them apart from more 
recently developed programs; therefore, we sought information that 
would enable us to categorize programs by age. We assumed that 
programs that had been in operation for more than two years prior 
to June, 1966, had been established before the current impetus for 
adult basic education programs and that programs less than a year 
old may have been established in response to current federal legis- 
lation. Information regarding program age is given in several 
contexts . 

Background information on adult students in programs cate- 
gorized by age is given in Table 2. Respondents were free to 
check more than one description of their students, and this fact 
is reflected in the totals by rows. No gross difference in 
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Enrollee Background By Age of Program 







Age of Pi 


: gram 








C to 
Cd M 
JC as 

4J 0) 


than one but less 
two years 


than six months but 
than one year 


blished less than six months 
r to completion of survey 
e, 1966) 


1 responses in 
category^ 


Enrollee 


0) 

a s 


0) c 
M (4 


0) (0 
U} 


cd o c 

4J 3 


Cd jc 

4J o 


Background 


X ^ 


O JC 


o 0 ) 




o « 

H <U 


Mainly iramigrants 


14(.20)^ 


9(.17) 


12(.10) 


16(.13) 


51 (.14) 


Some immigrants 


30(.43) 


13(.25) 


31(.28) 


36(.29) 


110(.30) 


Mainly dropouts 












after age 16 


21(.30) 


14(.27) 


41(.35) 


36(.29) 


112(.31) 


Some dropouts 












after age 16 


13(.26) 


19(.37) 


22(.19) 


62(.50) 


121(.33) 


Mainly dropouts 












before age 16 


28(.40) 


22(.42) 


56(.48) 


21(.17) 


127(.35) 


Some dropouts 












before age 16 


12(.17) 


9(.17) 


14(.12) 


mm 


35(.10) 


Others 


2 


- 


am 


mm 


2 


Total Programs 












Reporting 


69 


42 


L17 

1 


124 





®A single program may have reported in more than one category 
^Percentage in parentheses 
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student: composition of programs of different ages are apparent. 
However, two trends can be seen. First, fewer of the newer 
programs report immigrants in their student bodies. Second, 
there seems to be a trend toward fewer dropouts before the age 
of sixteen in the newest programs. Possible reasons for both 
trends are apparent: the recruitment appeal of newly estab- 

lished programs is not generally to the non-English speaking 
adult, but rather to the marginally literate adult; and compul- 
sory school attendance laws limit the supply of dropouts before 
the age of sixteen. One other point is made in Table 2: about 

two- thirds of the programs surveyed were established within the 
past year. 

The average enrollments and the sex of enrollees are given 
by program age in Table 3. As shown in Table 2, about two- 
thirds of the programs surveyed were established within a year 
of the survey; and the data in Table 3 show that the new pro- 
grams are still relatively small. Whereas the average program 
over two years old enrolls an average of 410 students, the 
average enrollment in the newer categories is 245 and 74. Fur- 
thermore, there is a distinct trend for the newer programs to 
include more men. The impact of recent federal legislation and 
funding is, of course, obvious . 

It is heartening to see that more men are being recruited 
by basic education programs. The most immediately apparent 
economic payoff of basic education programs is likely to come 
as there men become employable. This is not, however, to be- 
little the contribution better educated women can make. The 
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Program Size and Sex of Enrol lees by Age of Program 



Age 

of 

Program 


1 


Program E 




Sex 


Number of 
Enrol lees 


n 

Percentage 
by sex 

1 


[ Average number of 
enrol lees in a 
program by sex 


All programs 




92,383 










(361) 








male 


42,236 


.458 


117 




female 


50,147 


.542 


139 










256 


Over 2 years 










old 




27,912 










(68) 








male 


10,603 


.38 


156 




female 


17,309 


. 62 


254 










410 


Less than 2 but 










more than 1 










year old 




20,075 










(51) 








male 


9,063 


.45 


177 




female 


11,012 


.55 


216 










393 


More than 6 










months but less 










than 1 year old 




27,956 










(114) 








male 


14,056 


.502 


123 




female 


13,900 


.497 


122 










245 


Less than 6 










months old 




9,120 










(125) 








male 


4,758 


.51 


38 




female 


4,563 


.49 


36 










74 


No date of estab- 










lishment given 




170 










(3) 








male 


85 




.i 


1 


female 


85 
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payoff may be delayed as much as a generation, but the effects 
may be more sweeping. For now, the fact that men are coming 
into the new programs seems to be a good indicator of success 
in overcoming men's reluctance to go back to school. The war 
on poverty probably has a more masculine appeal than have many 
previous efforts; and the fact that many new programs are 
housed in other than traditional school settings undoubtedly 
helps men to overcome their reluctance to return to school. 

Level of instruction provided is shown by age of program 
in Table 4. It seems clear that few programs of any age are 
^oviding instrttction for illiterates. This may reflect the 
fact that there are relatively few completely illiterate adults 
outside of institutions; or it may be indicative of inability 
to work with illiterates or lack of success in recruiting them. 
Perhaps the explanation includes aspects of each. On the 
other hand, few of the respondents claim to be offering in- 
struction at beyond the sixth grade level. This demonstrates 
our success in reaching the programs we hoped, to- reach. The 
trend for fewer new programs to offer basic level (grade one 
through three equivalent) reading instruction and for more of 
the newer programs to offer instruction at the intermediate 
(grade four through six) level is interesting. But again, 
whether this reflects the difficulty of offering basic in- 
struction, recruitment idiosyncrasies or level of more urgent 
need is not clear. Of course, an entirely different hypothesis 
can also be suggested: perhaps the marginally literate young 

adults coming into new programs are generally able to read at 
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Level of Instruction Provided By Age of Program 





Age of Programs 






Reading Level 


Over ti/o years 


More than one 
but less than 
ttvo years 


More than six 
months but less 
than one year 


! Less than 
Six months 


Total Responses 
by reading 
level 


Illiterate 


l(.Ol)^ 


1(.02) 


1(>.01) 


5( .04) 


8 ( .02) 


1st - 3rd 
grade 


44(.65) 


31(.58) 


61( .54) 


49( .39) 


.51) 


4th - 6th 
grade 


22(.33) 


21(.40) 


51( .45) 


70( .56) 


166^( .46) 


Above 6th 
grade 


l(.Ol) 


0 


0 


1(>.01) 


2 (>.01) 


Total 

Programs 

Reporting 


63(.19) 


53 (.15) 


113( .30) 


125( .35) 





^Percentage in parentheses 

^Includes one program not reporting 
date of establishment. 

^Includes two programs not reporting 
date of establishment. 
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better then beginning levels. This might be expected on the 
grounds that schools are making greater efforts both to retain 
students and to provide remedial help for those with learning 
problems . 

The final item on each questionnaire asked for information 
regarding teaching materials. The publishers most frequently 
mentioned are given in Table 5. It was not possible to tell 
which specific materials were used if a publisher has several 
instructional programs to offer. It is clear, however, that 
certain publishers supply a substantial portion of the materials 
used. Many other publishers were listed, but not by an appre- 
ciable number of respondents. A fairly large number of pro-' 
grants, 45 or 13 percent, reported using teacher-made materials, 
and a substantial number admitted to using materials prepared 
for children. Of course both teacher-made and children's 
material can be useful in adult literacy programs if they 
are carefully chosen and adapted to specific needs; on the 
other hand, the use of either might simply be indicative of 
lack of funds, realism or information. More explicit study of 
materials actually used in programs of various types will be 
worthwhile . 



Implications 

The value of this survey seems to lie more in its impli- 
cations for further study than in its conclusive results. 
While it is interest'ing to note certain trends, the general 
effect is to raise questions as to why the trends were demon- 
strated. At this point, then, it seems appropriate to 
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TABLE 5 

Publishers of Materials, By Level, 

Used in Substantial Nu.ubers of Programs. 





Publisher 


Total and Percent 
Time Mentioned 


M C 
O O 


S teck-Vaughn 


148(.41) 


v4 
■U 
•O <0 
(U o 


Follett 


143 (.39) 


c 

•H 

CO 


Reader's Digest 


133 (.36) 


O 

•O 

(0 

CO CO 


Allied Ed. Council 


114(.31) 


ja 

CO 

•H 

M 


Laubach 


72(.20) 


cu 

4J ^ 

S " 


Holt 


48 (.13) 




Teacher-made 


45(.13) 


0) 

C 

60 

•H 

CO CS 


SRA 


101(.27) 


0) 0) 

TJ 
CO rH 
rH 

X 


McGraw-Hill 


22(.06) 


•H U 

/ft t a 


Educational Development 




0# M 
4J O 


Laboratories 


18(.05) 
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enumerate some questions to which answers might profitably be 
sought. The proposed questions are illustrative; the list is 
not exhaustive. 

1. What will be the growth rate of newly established pro- 
grams? As noted, the newer programs have smaller enrollments 
than the established programs. It would be interesting to 
follow the gro\7th rates of programs in different geographic 
areas, with different recruiting procedures, with different 
teaching procedures, at different instructional levels, etc. 

to see which of them are sustained, which grow rapidly, and 
which flounder. This kind of information would provide useful 
feedback for planning future programs and program emphases. 

2. Specifically, what accounts for the trend toward more 
men in the literacy programs? Or, is the trend due to the 
effect of relatively few programs? Answers would be useful in 
planning recruitment procedures to attract men to literacy pro- 
grams . 

3. Why do so few programs claim to offer instruction for 
illiterates? Why do the new programs offer more intermediate 
instruction while the older programs offer more beginning level 
instruction? It would be useful to know whether the reason re- 
flects demand or limitations of the programs. If beginning in- 
struction is not being offered because to offer it is difficult, 
then corrective steps are needed. 

4. V7hat actual use is being made of materials that were 
designed primarily for adults? What is the nature of the 
teacher-made materials that are being used? How well informed 
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are local personnel regarding the current availability of in- 
structional materials for use in adult literacy programs? 
Answers to these and related questions would be useful because 
there would be implications for the dissemination of infor*' 
roation from state or federal agencies to local program per- 
sonnel. 




